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ENGLISH AT THE GERMAN REFORM SCHOOLS. 

II. 

To obtain a thorough schooling in reading and a faultless 
pronunciation, the reformers use tests in transcriptions, not only 
words, but whole narratives being given to the boys, first in 
transcription and afterwards in the real orthography. They use 
texts with transcriptions because in the rapid course of coherent 
speech some words have a pronunciation other than when used 
alone, e.g., and, my, etc. Besides, they require that the sen- 
tences be divided by signs marking the pauses made in speak- 
ing, the stress which is laid on particular words and the empha- 
sis which is to be used at particular places. Clear, faultless, 
well-accentuated reading according to the sense of the piece is 
what the reformers aim at. 

The reading begins only when the contents of the piece are 
perfectly known to the pupils by a variety of oral exercises in 
parsing and analysis. Hearing, speaking, reading, writing are 
the different steps of the ladder which must be climbed one after 
the other. Reading is often done by one pupil alone, while the 
others have their books shut, which is an excellent exercise for 
the class in sharpening their hearing. But also class-reading, 
i. e., reading by the whole class, is practiced, especially in large 
classes where the individual pupil cannot be heard read every 
lesson. To prevent the boys from being inattentive, for which 
class-reading often gives them opportunity, it is requisite to sud- 
denly stay the reading and to order some one pupil to continue 
alone. Any inattention observed must be severely and merci- 
lessly punished, else class reading will lead to a great many 
abuses, and will not further progress but prevent it. Another 
means to keep the boys attentive and oblige them to read with 
all possible care is to correct a mistake which some one has 
made by calling on him by name and saying : "X, you mispro- 
nounced the word 'horizon,' correct it please." In this way the 
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boys are kept in the belief that the teacher hears every voice 
distinctly, which is hardly the case. 

The correction of the mistakes in reading is generally done 
by the class itself; only the words which the class has not heard 
before and the pronunciation of which was wrong, are corrected 
by the teacher. 

As a rule the correction of mispronounced words must be 
made with the utmost care. The pupil is generally inclined to 
consider a mistake in reading as not half so grave as a mistake 
in writing. That is a serious error which must be attacked and 
corrected from the very outset. It is a good thing to render the 
mistakes obvious to the boys by writing-them on the blackboard 
with the correct pronunciation opposite. It is also fitting to 
cause a boy who has been inattentive during the lesson, to read 
aloud before the class on the next day what had been read in the 
preceding lesson. Just as the pupil who has made many mis- 
takes in writing is forced to write the whole exercise again, so 
the boy who reads badly, must be compelled to read the whole 
piece again or at least to correct all the mistakes he made. 

The best means of teaching a good pronunciation is of course 
the living word, the good example of the teacher. No text 
ought to be read by the class which has not been loud and 
clearly read by the master. Previous to the reading by the boys, 
it is a good plan for the teacher to mark the words whose spell- 
ing differs widely from the pronunciation. 

It is a matter of opinion and still hotly contested even 
among reformers, if the transcription is absolutely necessary. 
The end which must be attained and which in the case of Eng- 
lish is so very difficult for almost all foreigners even those of 
the Teutonic race, is to teach the pupils to join the two pietures 
which every word presents, viz., the picture of the sound and 
the picture of the spelling. The eye and the ear must work 
together before we have completely got a word. Those who 
begin with showing the pupils the words in their real shape will 
bring up better writers, and those who use the transcriptions and 
show the pupils first how the words are pronounced, will turn out 
better speakers. 
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But this difference is only at the start, and with either 
method a good deal of work is required to drill the faculty which 
was at first neglected, but with sufficient care it is, I think, pos- 
sible to have success with either. After a certain time the boys 
must be able to infer from the sound the manner of spelling and 
from the spelling the sound. When they have attained this they 
may be said to have reached perfection. 

For practice in writing three exercises are to be distinguished. 
First, exercises done in the rough at home or in the class room 
during the lesson ; second, those on the blackboard ; and third, 
those neatly written in a copybook. The last of the three only 
are carefully corrected by the teacher ; the first are mostly cor- 
rected during the lesson by the boys themselves or their class- 
mates. The great expenditure of strength which this modern 
method of teaching requires on the part of the teacher must on 
no account be increased by too numerous corrections. And yet 
the twelve or fifteen exercises written in the copybook are not 
sufficient to give the boys the required skill in writing. There- 
fore the first two ways mentioned are not to be dispensed 
with. 

Commonly they begin with copying words from their reader ; 
then follows the writing down of a passage they have learned 
by heart or the contents of which are perfectly known by repeated 
questions and repetitions. In these exercises parsing and analyz- 
ing are practiced, the different parts of speech or the different 
parts of the sentence being underlined or marked in some other 
way. Other exercises which follow serve at the same time 
grammatical purposes, e. g., change of person, i. e., a narrative 
which is told in the third person must be changed into one in 
the first person ; change of person and tense ; change of the 
direct speech into the indirect ; change of the active voice into 
the passive voice, etc. Then the teacher gives the boys a sen- 
tence or two, which he writes on the blackboard, e. g., "William 
of Normandy defeated the Anglo-Saxons at Hastings." The 
pupils have to form questions to ascertain the subject, the verb, 
the object and the adverb; for instance; "Who defeated the 
Anglo-Saxons at Hastings ? " What did William do ? " "Whom 
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did he defeat at Hastings?" "Where did he defeat the Anglo- 
Saxons ? " 

The next exercise is a reproduction of a conversation made 
on a picture, e. g., the Winter by Holzel. If these conversations 
have been carefully made that is to say, if the words belonging 
to the picture have been thoroughly learned, this exercise, 
originally consisting only of questions and answers, is soon 
enlarged into short coherent essays on such subjects as, the 
pleasures of winter, the ice, the Christmas tree, etc. 

Next a short English narrative, an anecdote told by the 
teacher once, twice or even three times is written down, in the 
rough first while one pupil writes it on the blackboard ; later on 
in the copybook. Then a chapter from Caesar's Bellum Gallicum, 
or from a French author is to be written down in English ; it is 
followed by a translation of a German narrative, once or twice 
told by the teacher, into English and at last subjects for which 
no preparation has been made are given either from nature, or 
history, or geography. 

The reformers have been repeatedly reproached with neglect- 
ing grammatical exercises ; most wrongly I can affirm, though 
their method of teaching grammar is quite different from the old 
one. They cause the boys to find the rules and grammatical 
precepts themselves, they give them standard English and get 
the rules contained in it, picked out by the boys. The old 
method gives the pupils the abstract rules and orders them to 
form English according to these rules. What kind of English 
that is, may be easily imagined ; standard it is not nor can it be, 
for the boys are not philologers, philological geniuses among 
pupils being very scarce. And yet they are required by their 
teachers to create a language from a bewildering multitude of 
rules ! It is the same as if you should give the boys the materials 
for building a bridge and order them to construct one before 
they had seen such a thing. 

When we consider that in the course of one or two years the 
boys are able to write and speak on the above mentioned sub- 
jects, we are justly astonished at such rapid progress and must 
praise unreservedly the teachers who get the pupils to such a 
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pitch of perfection. One of the secrets by which this end is so 
admirably attained is the new method of teaching the boys how 
to form a vocabulary, a certain stock of words which cannot be 
forgotten because it is continually being made over again. 

It is done in the following way : 

The boys are shown first, that a considerable stock of English 
words is already known to them — words which are of the same 
origin as the German ones — if they but remember certain changes 
of consononts, e. g., English t at the end or in the middle of a 
word being ss in the German word, nut = Nuss, foot = Fuss ; t 
at the beginning of a word being F in German ; ten = zehn, two = 
zwei ; English d=t in German; day = Tag, deed=That, etc. 

Another advantage of the modern method of acquiring a 
vocabulary is that the words are learned in groups, e. g., deep, 
depth ; broad, breadth ; conquer, conquest, conqueror, etc. A 
considerable stock of words is gained by forming antonyms by 
means of certain prefixes, e.g., by dis : join, disjoin; obey, dis- 
obey, etc ; by in : temperance, intemperance ; active, inactive, etc. 

The formation of words by suffixes in shown e. g., by ful ; 
hopeful, careful, etc.; by less: hopeless, careless, etc. 

A most useful means of enlarging the vocabulary and practic- 
ing the use of the words already learnt is finding equivalent 
expressions for those occurring in sentences given by the teacher. 

In these few lines I have tried to give a rapid sketch of the 
reform movement in teaching English in German schools. It is 
still violently opposed, but I think it will be victorious, suppos- 
ing that we have in future such excellent leaders as Mr. Walter, 
headmaster of the Frankfurt Reform and Model School is. On 
his book: "English after the Frankfurt Reform Plan," I have 
drawn for my essay and I take this opportunity to heartily thank 
him for the improvement in the whole method, due to his 
splendid work. He is not only a first rate schoolmaster, he is a 
schoolmaker, and I venture to say that his school will flourish 
as long as it has such skillful and energetic directors as he is. 
At his school in Frankfurt he shows in operation what he has 
told us in his book, and his unbounded hospitality makes wel- 
come every stranger who takes interest in our school affairs. 
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I add the report of an English guest who is at the same time a 
noted educator in his own country and whose opinion should be 
heard ; viz., Mr. A. Cliffe, M. A. of London. He writes as 

follows : 

The plan for the lesson, as arranged by the headmaster, was the follow- 
ing : 

1. Meinhold's Pictures, No. 20. — baker's and butcher's shop. 

2. Anecdote to be related, and questions to be answered. 

3. Reading of an unseen piece from an English reading-book. 

4. Story to be related in German arid retold by the class in English. 

The first two parts of the lesson were taken over by myself ; the last two 
the headmaster had under his own charge. As is usual in this class, the 
language made use of during the whole course of the lesson was English, 
with the one exception to be afterwards mentioned. 

Immediately after entering the class room, at a word from the head- 
master, the boys began to recite the " Charge of the Light Brigade " by 
Tennyson. Each verse was recited by a different boy and the last in chorus. 

The recitation was followed by rapid questions on the part of the head- 
master about the author of the poem, Alfred Tennyson, when and where he 
lived, and the fact of his having been poet laureate and buried in West- 
minster Abbey. The answers to these questions having been obtained 
without difficulty, the title "poet laureate" was made more comprehensible 
by one of the boys being asked to give the equivalent Latin expression. 

Hereupon the headmaster handed the management of the class over to 
me, and I proceeded to the first part of the lesson. The picture chosen for 
this purpose was one quite unknown to the class ; on one half the process of 
manufacturing bread was illustrated, and on the other there were two little 
shops, one of a butcher, the other of a baker, where several persons were 
making purchases. 

The first questions put naturally referred to pictures with which the boys 
were already acquainted, i. e., the Holzel-pictures of summer and autumn. 
The following questions led up to the subject of the lesson : 

In which picture have you already seen a corn field ? Where is the corn taken 
after it is mown ? What is done with it in the barn ? Where is it taken after being 
threshed ? What is done with it in the mill ? 

The questions having been answered readily, a description of the process 
of making bread was elicited by means of questions, during which I found it 
necessary to give two words which were new to the class, i. e., " to knead " 
and "oven." The word "knead" having been written down on the black- 
board, the boys were asked for other words in which the k is mute before n. 
" Know," "knock," "knife" were quickly given. The word "knife" (plural 
knives) naturally led to a demand for other words in which the f is changed 
into ves. A number of such words were given in rapid succession. 
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On my pronouncing the second unknown word distinctly, the sounds were 
pointed out by one of the class on the sound chart ; the word was then writ- 
ten down correctly on the blackboard from the sounds. 

The process of bread-making having been sufficiently discussed, I then 
went over to the other half of the picture showing a butcher's and a baker's 
shop. Here the word butcher not being pronounced correctly, it was ordered 
to be written down. This showed, as had appeared from the pronunciation 
of the word, that the boy had confused the English with the French word, 
for he wrote " boucher." I next proceeded to put questions about what is 
sold by butchers and bakers. It was here natural for me to try and find out 
whether the boys were aware of the difference between the names of the liv- 
ing animals and their flesh in the form of meat. The different words, ox, 
beef ; sheep, mutton ; calf, veal ; swine, pig, pork, were all correctly given ; 
on my then asking for an explanation of this phenomenon, one of the boys 
informed me, that although the Anglo-Saxons were acquainted with the ani- 
mals, it was the Norman-French who introduced the refined art of cooking, 
and consequently the meat when prepared for eating was given a French 
name. I then inquired : When did the Normans come to England ? Who 
was their leader ? What battle was fought ? These questions were likewise 
correctly answered without there being any occasion for me to correct the 
pronunciation. A few more questions relative to the persons seen in the pic- 
ture closed this part of the lesson, the most striking part of which was the 
promptness of the answers and the concentrated interest of the whole 
class, the boys being trained to answer on simply being looked at by the 
teacher. 

This method, besides keeping the boys alert and attentive, is a great 
relief to the teacher. 

To give this picture a living interest, and to afford the class an opportu- 
nity of exhibiting their practical powers of conversation, at the request of 
the headmaster, I called out two boys (S . and J.) and told them to commence 
a conversation, one representing the shop-keeper, the other the customer. 
Such exercises as these seem to be enjoyed by the whole class, and a look- 
er-on cannot help feeling that they appreciate these endeavors to make them 
use their knowledge of the language practically. On this occasion the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued : 

A.: What costs a roll ? B. : Six Pfennigs. A.: Please, give me it. Have you 
also a loaf ? B. : What kind of them do you want ? A. : I want a large one. B. : 
There are some who have got six pounds and others which have got three pounds. 
(The scholar on being asked here whether the word " who " was right, quickly cor- 
rected himself and gave the reason.) A.: Give me one with three pounds. B.: It 
costs six pence. A.: Here they are. 

Here the headmaster called two other boys out to continue the dialogue 
with the idea that the boy who has been shopping now wishes to return from 
Bockenheim to Frankfort, and jumps on a tramcar. 
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A.: Give me a ticket to the Hauptwache. B.: It costs twenty Pfennigs. A.. 
Here are fifty. B.: Here is the change. A. (seeing a friend) : Good morning, how 
are you ? I have not seen you for a long time. Where were you ? B.: In this time 
I was in England and visited a friend of mine. A.: So you have seen a good deal 
of the city, please tell me about it. B.: In London there are many people; in the 
afternoon I went in the Hyde Park. 

To correct this last mistake of the preposition, and at the same time to 
impress the different uses of the English prepositions more deeply on his 
mind, the boy was told to carry out the following actions, saying aloud what 
he was doing : I am going to the door (class : he is going to the door). I am 
going out of the room (class : he is going out of the room). I am coming 
into the room (class : he is coming into the room). I am standing at the 
blackboard (class : he is standing at the blackboard). I am standing in 
front tf/the teacher (class: he is standing in front of the teacher). 

One boy (U.) is now set to write a description of the above-mentioned 
picture on the blackboard (result : see below). 

The second part of the lesson began by my relating in English an anec- 
dote which was unknown to the class. I did this as distinctly as possible, but 
only once. The headmaster wishing to test the boys' ability to understand a 
native Englishman to the utmost, made them begin to re-tell the story immedi- 
ately, without my having previously put questions about it. Each boy related 
one or two sentences, and then the story was taken up by another. During 
this I was struck by the manner in which the story was kept intact. When 
a boy began to deviate from the proper story (as happened once or twice), 
another boy took it up and brought it back to its original form. 

The re-telling of the story being finished, I put a number of questions 
upon the contents of the anecdote. They were not only easily understood, 
but also readily answered. One point is perhaps worthy of remark. In the 
anecdote told, the words " he tapped at the door " occurred ; the word " tapped," 
though quite new to the class, was understood from the sense of the story, 
and also afterwards correctly written, though they had only once heard it pro- 
nounced. 

Two boys (F. and Sch.) were then set to write down this anecdote from 
memory on two blackboards, one on either side of the room (result : see below). 

The headmaster, Direktor Walter, here took over the class again for the 
third part of the lesson, i. e., the reading of an unseen passage (Hausknecht, 
"English Student," p. 115) about Guy Fawkes' Day. The headmaster first 
explained (in English) who Guy Fawkes was, the conspiracy called the Gun- 
powder Plot, and the customs still found in many parts of England on Novem- 
ber 5. These explanations were followed by questions to ascertain whether 
what had been said was thoroughly understood. The boys were now told to 
glance rapidly through the piece that was to be read. Meanwhile, the descrip- 
tion of the picture having been finished, it was read and corrected by me. 
This was what the boy had written : 
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At the right side of the picture we see the baking-room of a baker. One of his 
men is putting the bread into the oven ; another one is kneading the flour into bread. 
In the middle there is the baker's shop and at the left that of a butcher. A mother is 
buying bread for her children, and an old man is taking some money out of his purse. 
A girl is going to the butcher, who is selling the meat of pore (corr.: pork), in order to 
buy some pounds of meat. 

This having been read the headmaster underlined the words see, is knead- 
ing, baker's shop, mother, old man, pork. The boys now began to ask each 
other questions referring to the words underlined. The manner in which this 
was done showed the boys to be well exercised in this kind of questioning and 
answering, for as the headmaster underlined the words, the following ques- 
tions were put and answers given : 

Q.: What do we see at the right side of the picture? A.: We see the baking- 
room of a baker. Q. : Who is kneading the flour ? A. : Another man is kneading the 
flour into bread. Q.: Where is the baker's shop? A.: The baker's shop is in the 
middle of the picture. Q. : What is the mother doing ? A.: She is buying bread for 
her children. Q.: Who is taking money out of the purse ? A.: An old man is taking 
money out of the purse. Q. : What is being sold ? A. : Pork is being sold. 

The reading of the unseen piece was then taken up, the boys having had 
time to glance through it. Each scholar after having read a few sentences 
asked his companions if he had made any mistakes while reading. Where 
such an error had been committed, it was usually corrected by one or other 
of the boys. In this manner the attention of the class was concentrated on the 
reading and pronunciation the whole time. During the reading various 
grammatical questions were put by the headmaster, and at the end, other 
questions as to the contents of what had been read. 

Meanwhile the two scholars had finished writing down the anecdote on 
two separate boards. One was well done. Although almost every sentence 
in it differed somewhat from the story originally told, yet the sense was kept 
up. Orthographic mistakes there were none. Sch. had written : 

Mr. Swift often received from his neighbor a fish which was brought him by a 
little boy to whom he gave nothing. One day the door of the house was open. So 
he entered the room in which Mr. Swift was sitting and put the fish on the table. 
Mr. Swift was very angry at this action. He told the boy he would teach him how to 
be polite. So he took the fish and left the room and said : " My master sends me to 
give you this fish." The boy repeated (replied): "Thank you very much, and here is 
a half-crown." Mr. Swift gave him a whole crown. 

The second anecdote was not so free from mistakes, but still a creditable 
performance, if we consider the rapidity with which it was written, and the 
short time allowed for reflection. F. wrote : 

Each (every) day a boy brought a fish to a gentleman, but always he was send 
(t) away without receiving anything. One day he found the door opened and he went 
into the room without (k)nocking to (at) the door and put the fish on the table. The 
gentlemen was very angry that the boy was so unpolite. Therefore he took the fish 
and left the room ; then he returned, nocked to the door, opened it and said to the 
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boy : " Good morning, sir, here is your " fish," and the boy answered : " I am very 
much obliged to you." 

The mistakes made in this anecdote formed the subject of further ques- 
tion ; e. g. : 

I. What is the difference in the use of each and every? 2. What is the position 
of the adverbs of time ? 3. Send, sent (other words : lend, lent ; spend, spent). 4. 
(K)nocking to (other words with kn : knead, know, &c.) (other verbs followed by at; 
look at, wonder at). 5. Unpolite (more usual, impolite). Give different examples of 
words expressing two opposite ideas. (Polite — impolite, act — counteract, fortune — 
misfortune, happy — unhappy, content — discontent, satisfy — dissatisfy.) 

Then began the fourth part of the lesson. The headmaster related a 
short story in German (Vietor and Dorr, p. 1 17). The story was then re-told 
by the class, each boy saying a few sentences. The following is the story, as 
related by the class : 

Four men wanted to beg for money at the door of a captain. They said they had 
had great misfortune and their ship was wrecked. The man placed the other men in 
his room at different places. Then he said to one : I am very sorry that you have been 
shipwrecked, what was the name of your captain ? Then he went to the second, what 
was your captain called ? Each gave a different name. Then he went to the third 
and asked the same, and the third answered Swift (!). So, my dear gentlemen, said 
the captain, I cannot give you money, for you have had three captains and your ship 
must go under. 

This last mistake caused general amusement. The headmaster availed 
himself of the opportunity to impress upon the class the necessity of not 
translating their native language while learning and speaking that of another 
country, but of always seeking the expressions peculiar to that language ; at 
the same time he related his own experiences in England, how his friends had 
frequently remarked: "that may be grammatically correct, but we don't say 
so." Here the lesson ended. 

Oscar Thiergen 

Dresden 



